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Will Job Pride Return? 


H AVING just completed an extended tour from coast to coast, I 
have again, on many occasions, had driven into my mind the 
questions: Is pride in work fast diminishing? Are we to be surrounded, 
more and more, by persons whose income is society’s obligation to 
them and who give as little in return as possible? 

There is the train conductor who no longer removes his cap when 
collecting tickets in or passing through the diner. There’s the dining 
car steward who does not get up, or even look up, when answering 
a woman passenger to the effect that “lunch is not yet being served.” 
Frequently, there is the pullman car porter who does not shine shoes 
or ask, “Brush, Mister?” 

Time and again there is the hotel clerk whose sharp, “Sorry, there’s 
nothing I can do about it,” greets the presentation of a confirmed 
reservation; the maid who batters down your door at 7:30 a.m. to 
see if she can get her work done and get off the job; the waiter who 
places a stone-cold dinner before you on a stone-cold plate. 

Then there’s the laundryman who brings back your shirts with 
the dirt ring ironed into the cuff, the collar so crooked you could 


‘not make it look right if -you set it in concrete, or the sleeve ripped - 


loose at the shoulder; the tailor who puts extra pleats in the press 
job or places the trousers on the hanger so carelessly they come back 
worse than they went. 

How about the service station attendant who wipes the windshield 
with an oily rag, spills gasoline all over the fender, or leaves grease 
on the doors or steering wheel? The butcher who sells a roast that 
is mostly fat? The newsboy who hurls the paper into the shrubbery 
or the mud? The carpenter who uses green lumber? The plumber 
who agrees to ‘come at once,’ and does not show up for days? 

There was a time when pride in his skill was everything to the 
workman. There was a time when pride in one’s work was a greater 
satisfaction than amount of income. Is this a lost cause? I do not 
believe it is. 

It is a lost cause if we accept sloppy work and discourtesy as in- 
evitable, as the order of the day, blame it on outside influences and 
decide there is nothing we can do about it. But if we put the time 
and effort on the matter that its importance warrants, a good deal 


can be done about it. Management must accept responsibility for 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Trends in 
Business 


General Outlook 


Unemployment rose between January 
and February but the rate of increase 
slackened somewhat as compared to the 
previous month’s rise. Some forecasters 
now believe that the number of employed 
may well top 60 million again when the 
seasonal peak is reached in July. 


Production continues at a high rate, and 
some upturn in construction was evident 
in February. While total personal income 
in February dipped slightly below the 
January level, it was above the figure for 
February of last year. 


Production 


Industrial output increased slightly in 
early March and was close to the high 
level of a year ago. In January, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index stood at 191 
(1935-39=100) as compared to 195 at last 
October’s peak. The February figure will 
probably show another drop, but it is 
expected to be a slight one. 


Prices 


The BLS consumers’ price index slid 
off again between January and February. 
On February 15, the index stood at 169, 
down 1.1 per cent from January and only 
.9 per cent above the index for a year 
ago. The largest drop occurred in food 
prices which were down 2.5 per cent from 
January. Rents rose fractionally. 


Labor and Wages 


Total civilian employment in February 
was about 57.2 million; unemployment, 
3.2 million. Hourly wages in manufactur- 
ing industry rose from $1.376 in December 
to $1.384 in January, but shorter work- 
weeks caused a drop in weekly earnings, 
from $55.10 to $54.77. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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President’s Scratchpad 


(Continued from page 1) 


solving the problem since no one else is likely to do so, 
and management stands to lose the most, in some com- 
panies, if the status quo is maintained. 

While there is no general agreement at present on 
just what is happening on the economic front, there 
is one fact about which there is little dispute: Most 
merchandise pipelines are full, and the sellers’ market 
has disappeared over a wide area. This means that the 
buyer no longer has to walk softly and speak humbly. 
He can pick and choose among those who are offering 
their services, and he’s going to do it. 

On the trip I mentioned earlier, I traveled on trains, 
visited stores and hotels, where employees had obvious 
pride in their work, places where the atmosphere was 
the kind in which employees enjoy working and cus- 
tomers like to do business. These companies have an 
obvious competitive edge on their rivals, which will 
prove more and more valuable to them as competition 
intensifies. 

These companies are not just lucky. In every case, 
inquiry disclosed that management had organized pro- 
grams to encourage pride in the job, to make it a dom- 
inant factor in the work environment, to create the 
right kind of an “atmosphere” about the place. The 
problem is evidently not insoluble when management 
puts real effort into achieving a solution. 

“Atmosphere” is, admittedly, an indefinite word, but 
I think we can all recognize the right atmosphere when 
we go into an establishment that has it, just as we can 
recognize the wrong atmosphere, even though no overt 
incidents occur to underline the fact that there is some- 
thing wrong. And we all know, too, that the kind of 
atmosphere employees like to work in, is the kind of 
atmosphere in which customers like to do business. And 
the feeling that creates that kind of atmosphere must 
come right down from the top. 

How do we feel about the return of the buyers’ mar- 
ket? Are we glad that the “good old days” are back 
again when selling skill, merchandising talent and 
service efficiency are required, where competition is 
the order of the day, and where the goodwill our or- 
ganizations have the capacity to build will determine 
our success or failure? Or, are we despondent, panicky, 
and quite certain in our minds that a major depression 
is here and that our economy is in a slump? Our answer 
to this question is reflected in our day-to-day attitudes 
and has a great bearing upon the atmosphere of the 
entire organization. 

There are 20 to 30 million more consumers in this 
country than there were when we were last in a buyer’s 
market. There are over $100 billion in savings. There 
' is less average indebtedness. This all adds up to an 
excellent market. What we have to do is develop an 
organization capacity and spirit to go out and get our 
fair share of it. Inherent in our success is pride in the 
company with which we are identified, pride in the 
quality of the product or service which we have to 
offer, pride in the type of outlet in which we establish 
relationships with the consumer, pride in the type of 


consumer who does business with us, pride in the vol- 
ume of that business and in repeat business. Pride will 
reflect itself in the use of skills and in the extending 
of certain courtesies to people, which create the kind 
of situation in which human relationships are pleasant, 
desirable, and continuous. 

If there is a lack of job pride due to “the times” and 
outside influences, philosophies and pressure groups, 
pride can be built again in the heart and mind of the 
American working man by influence and by “the times.” 

The time is here again for the development and 
utilization of the best methods of quality development, 
the best methods of selling, the best methods for servic- 
ing. The time is here again for keen competition, for 
incentives, awards, plaques, cups, “victory dinners,” for 
manufacturing and selling employers. The time is here 
again for the rewarding of skill and for the development 
of goodwill. These are the times in which the best man 
and the best teams win. Nothing develops pride quicker 
than to be a member of a winning team and a winning 
team requires, along with other things, the will to win 
and the mental attitude and stimulus of a champion. 
The attitude and day-to-day activities of the coach are 
vital toward that end. 





Trends in Business 


(Continued from page 1) 


Distribution 

Department store sales, in the week ending March 
19, dropped 16 per cent below sales in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, bringing the decline for 1949 to 
date to 4 per cent. 

Total retail sales for February were slightly above 
last year’s, the Department of Commerce reports. The 
seasonally adjusted index stood at 228 (1935-39=100), 
as compared to 225 in February, 1948. Sales of auto- 
mobiles rose 11 per cent, offsetting a decline in sales of 
non-durable goods. 


Construction 

In February, for the first time since last September, 
the dollar volume of building permits as recorded by 
Dun & Bradstreet was above the total for the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. Building permits 
issued in 215 cities amounted to $244.2 million, up 9.8 
per cent from January and 3.6 from February, 1948. 

The good showing was, however, mostly due to a 
large rise over 1948 in New York City. Excluding the 
New York figures, the values were slightly (2.5 per 
cent) under last year. 





Sources: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
BROOKMIRE, INC. 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
DUN’S REVIEW 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


























Research 


Reducing Absenteeism 


With a more aggressively competitive climate through- 
out business, it is becoming more and more urgent for 
companies to get a fair return for the payroll dollar. 
In addition, a fourth round is still a possibility for 
some, and others are facing an increase in the wage and 
salary bill through union pressure for pension plans. A 
costly leak is payment for time not worked, or loss of 
production because employees fail to report when 
scheduled—absenteeism, it seems, persistently plagues 
managements. 

In a recent issue of its employee magazine, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works reports that short absences have 
been soaring 80 per cent above prewar. Sargent and 
Company dramatizes a similar waste by totaling for 
its employees the wages and salaries they are losing 
because of irregular attendance: about $150,000 a year. 
According to an extensive joint survey by three federal 
agencies, unscheduled absences resulted in the loss of 
9.6 days of working time for each worker in manufac- 
turing in 1947.1 In some highly-tooled industries, ab- 
sence of 1 per cent of the personnel means a drop of 
21%, per cent in production, so a loss of 3 or 4 per cent 
in man-hours may mean a loss in production as great 
as 8 or 10 per cent. 

Absenteeism does not automatically decrease in a 
softening labor market, for it is a symptom of personal 
maladjustment or of difficult working conditions. While 
the prevailing opinion has long been that the causes 
of absenteeism are external to the company, research 
has established that they are largely within manage- 
ment’s control.” 


Defining absenteeism ¢ The Bureau of Labor 


Statistics has defined absenteeism this way: 


Absenteeism is the failure of workers to report on the job 
when they are scheduled to work. An employee is to be 
considered scheduled to work when the employer has work 
available and the employee is aware of it, and when the 
employer has no reason to expect, well in advance, that the 
employee will not be available at the specified time. 


There are always situations that need to be spelled 
out by each company, but BLS offers these examples 
to illustrate its definition: 


An employee on a regularly scheduled vacation should not 
be considered as scheduled to work, or as absent. The same 
is true during an employer-ordered layoff. On the other 
hand, an employee who requests time off at other than a 
regular vacation period should be considered as absent 
from scheduled work, even though permission is granted. 
An employee reported as sick should be considered as 
absent from scheduled work until he returns, or until it is 
determined that the absence will be of such duration that 
his name is removed from the list of active employees. After 
this date he should be considered as neither scheduled to 
work nor absent. Similarly, an employee who quits without 
notice should be considered as absent from scheduled work 





1 McElroy, Frank S. and Moros, Alexander, “Illness Absenteeism in 
Manufacturing Plants,’’ Monthly Labor Review, September, 1948, pp. 235- 


2 Fox, John B. and Scott, Jerome F., “Absenteeism: Management’s 
Preblem,” Business Research Studies #29, Bureau of Business Research, 
Harvard University. This classic in personnel research is indispensable 
for an understanding of the dynamics of absenteeism. 


until his name is dropped from the active list, but prefer- 
ably this period should not exceed one week in either case. 
If a strike is in progress, workers on strike should be con- 
sidered as neither scheduled to work nor absent. 


Statistical analysis « The rate of absenteeism 
may be expressed as the percentage of employees who 
are absent, but a more precise formula which makes 
it easier to account for half-days lost, differences in the 
number of hours scheduled for various employees, etc., 
is commonly used: 

Man-hours (or man-days) lost 
Man-hours (or man-days) scheduled 





Rate of Absenteeism— 


A breakdown by department may reveal excessive 
rates due to inefficient operations, incorrect organiza- 
tion, or poor quality of supervision. An analysis by 
shifts may uncover problems management can urge the 
community to overcome, such as lack of convenient 
transportation, or inadequate facilities, like eating 
places, that the company might supplement. Regularly 
higher rates on some shifts may even bring up the 
question whether the schedule is feasible. 

Occupation may also be a descriptive factor in ab- 
senteeism, indicating faulty selection or training of em- 
ployees, health strains due to volume or pressure of 
work, avoidable peakloads and improper physical work- 
ing conditions; lack of promotion opportunities, recog- 
nition of individual effort and other incentives; and 
employee compensation problems. 

Women, as a rule, have higher absenteeism rates 
than men, so a breakdown by sex is of value in com- 
panies employing both women and men; but marital 
status may be even more significant: In general, single 
men tend to have the highest rate, married women the 
next most frequent; single women fall into the third 
group, and married men are absent least. Age may also 
be a factor: In a detailed study of the work records of 
about 17,800 workers, the absenteeism rate decreased 
consistently as age increased. Workers under 20 had 
the highest absenteeism rate, and in every group above 
50 years, workers lost fewer scheduled workdays than 
those in any age group below 50; there was practically 
no variation between the age groups from 30 to 54 
years.® 

Length of service may also be a factor though ordi- 
narily not more than two or three service groups need 
be delimited; new employees are quite often found to 
have a higher rate of absenteeism than others. Whether 
employees are exempt or non-exempt from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act may be quite significant. Employ- 
ees may also fall into clearly defined groups according 
to frequency of absence, such as those who are absent 
(a) rarely or never, (b) occasionally, and (c) fre- 
quently. The number of times may be specified to define 
these classifications. 

A record of the days of the week (or, in some regions, 
the seasons or months) on which absence occurs is 
valuable. If absences are markedly higher on the day, 
before or after a holiday or weekend, it may be effec- 
tive to chart this information for employees to demon- 
strate the total, and highly noticeable, effect. Absence 





3’ Kossoris, Max D., “Absenteeism and Inju E i 
Workers,” Monthly Labor Review, July, 1948, a4 16-19. er Fe 
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after paydays, another high, is commonly linked with 
recreational excursions, alcoholism, etc., but in com- 
panies where employees do not know in advance when 
they will get their day off, it is more probably due to 
necessary personal business. The chronology of absen- 
teeism may also be understood by considering what 
events have occurred within the company during the 
same period—such as uncertainties in employment, slack 
volume, changes in personnel, especially management 
personnel, and dramatic and widely publicized griev- 
ance issues. Similarly, events in the community and 
throughout the world—political, economic and social 
—may parellel a period of increased absenteeism. 

The duration of absences is an important statistic to 
obtain. Since, however, it is less significant if one em- 
ployee remains away because of a surgical operation or 
serious protracted illness than if another has 20 one- 
or two-day absences, many companies consider as one 
absence any sickness-absence of two or more consecutive 
days. 

A breakdown of absenteeism by the reason is common. 
These “reasons” are certainly diverse and often super- 
ficial or incorrect, but in conjunction with clues the 
other statistics reveal, they shed some light on the causes. 


Sickness-absenteeism e Of course, sickness is 
the simplest excuse for absenteeism, and therefore a 
distinction may be made between sickness as reported 
by the employee and verified sickness. Though a physi- 
cian’s statement or report of a visiting nurse or the 
company’s nurse may be available in some instances, 
documentary evidence need not be the only means of 
verification. Satisfactory information may be obtained 
from the employee or a member of his family when 
the absence is first reported, or upon the employee’s 
return. 

Further analysis can be made of sickness-absenteeism: 
The disability rate is the average number of days lost 
per year per worker; the severity rate is the average 
number of days lost per absence; and the frequency 
rate is the average annual absence for all employees. A 
separate breakdown can be made of non-occupational 
illnesses and accidents and those covered by work- 
men’s compensation. Factual data is essential in consider- 
ing a medical program for the prevention and control 
of sickness-absenteeism; and to estimate the probable 
costs of providing more widespread financial protection 
against losses from earnings arising from non-occupa- 
tional sickness, a demand being pressed by unions. 


Counseling the absentee e Personal interviews 
should be held to evaluate the extent of avoidable ab- 
sence. If interviews are to be effective, employees must 
feel confident that the company wants to correct, as 
far as it can, the problems that cause absenteeism. 
Punitive methods, therefore, must be abandoned, but 
these have failed anyway, except during emergencies 
or “drives.” These interviews offer an opportunity to 
discover whether improper placement or a similar de- 
terrent to job satisfaction is causing a particular em- 
ployee’s absenteeism; information can be given that 
will lead to a better understanding and acceptance of 
methods of compensation, promotion opportunities, 














amounts and quality of work expected, ete., and, in 
general, an effort can be made to help the employee 
adjust to his job even when all the conditions are not 
ideal. 

When off-the-job problems are the major contributing 
factor in an employee’s absenteeism, an understanding 
can often be established in the interview so that the 
employee assumes responsibility for deciding whether 
he wants the job enough to achieve a balance between 
his personal problems and the satisfactions the job can 
give him, even when these are minimal. Another ap- 
proach that involves no trespassing on the employee’s 
privacy is to inquire whether the difficult situation he 
may be in is one he can reasonably expect to change 
within a month or other definite period. 

If the employee expresses anxiety about his problems 
he will prohably mention what they are; if he does not, 
a tactful inquiry may help him say what he might not 
usually communicate. However, the decision on how 
much and what to tell should be left to the employee; 
the interview should not become a probing situation. 
In addition to the relief from inhibiting anxiety that 
the employee can obtain from the mere telling of his 
problems to someone who knows how to listen, there 
is the possibility that ways to solve the difficulty, or a 
new understanding of what the difficulty is, may suggest 
themselves to him. Finally, there are numerous prac- 
tical problems the supervisor or personnel interviewer 
can help the employee solve by giving information 
about community and other resources. 


The chronic absentee e If the company’s sta- 
tistics reveal that a small percentage of employees lose 
the major portion of total time lost—a common finding 
—this should guide company policy in establishing 
controls and disciplinary measures. In dealing indi- 
vidually with chronic absentees it is usually possible 
to salvage some potentially efficient workers. The truly 
marginal workers, or those who have been indefinitely 
unable to make an adjustment, should be terminated. 


Caliber of administration ¢ Conditions under 
which people work can be improved to make it easier 
for them to report regularly despite uncertainties and 
discouragements in their personal lives. Matters to be 
considered should not be limited to personnel practices. 
Among common causes of excessive absenteeism are: 

1. Violation at various management levels of the 
principles of administration, such as unity of command, 
homogeneous assignment of duties and delegation of 
responsibility with requisite authority 

2. Poor coordination among major divisions such as 
production, purchasing and sales organizations 

3. Weak organization, planning and control of work 
by supervisors 

4. Methods that make the work difficult, hazardous, 
tiresome or otherwise unsatisfying 

Many companies enjoy union cooperation in their 
programs to control excessive absenteeism, and the in- 
terest of employees in general can be enlisted if man- 
agement stresses that absenteeism is a leak, not only in 
over-all productivity, but also in the individual work- 
er’s pay envelope. 

—EImeEN AHERN 





Listening Post 


Pricing e« Is there any sound 
reason for pricing articles at $1.98 
instead of $2, or at $4.98 instead 
of.at $5? The fact of the matter 
is, according to Dr. Joel P. Dean 
of Columbia University, that no- 
body actually knows whether there 
is or not. 

In answer to a question at the 
AMA Marketing Conference, Dr. 
Dean reported that there have been a few attempts to 
investigate, but nothing conclusive has come out of 
them. One researcher approached the subject by dig- 
ging into the history of uneven pricing—he found that 
the idea originally was not to catch the customer’s eye, 
but to force clerks to use the cash register to make 
change, and so prevent them from simply pocketing 
the money. In another case, a mail order house went 
at the problem scientifically by printing different sets 
of catalogues. In some instances, $2.98 articles were 
marked up to $3; in others, articles formerly priced in 
round figures were marked down a cent or two. When 
researchers examined the sales figures, Dr. Dean said, 
“they began tearing their hair, because results were 
simply fantastic. Sales of some $2.98 articles marked 
up to $3 had tripled and quadrupled; in other cases, 
the exact reverse was true. So they quit the experiment 
in fear and trembling after a comparatively short time.” 


Television e By next January, John K. West, RCA 
Victor Vice President in charge of Public Relations, 
told the Marketing Conference, it is estimated that more 
than 21 per cent of the homes in the New York City 
area will have television sets. For Philadelphia, the 
estimate is 20 per cent; for Washington, 19 per cent; 
for Los Angeles, 1514 per cent; and for Baltimore, over 
18 per cent. For several other cities, it is expected that 
the figure will be over 13 per cent—notably Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
St. Louis. 

None of the television sets being sold at present, he 
stated emphatically, is likely to become obsolete. “My 
guess is that ultra-high frequency channels will be 
allocated to those cities that.do not yet have television. 
And when that time comes, then every television manu- 
facturer will produce a receiver that has service for 
both bands. But any television set in existence today 
can be converted for reception of both.” 

As to color television, Mr. West believes, it is about 
five years away, but even when it is developed, it will 
not make present-day sets obsolete. It is true, he said, 
that the sets currently being sold cannot be converted 
to color reception, but they will receive color broadcasts 
in black and white when the time comes. 


Chain of command e Some very widely accepted 
theories of organization may be contributing to poor 
morale in modern industry, Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner, 
of the University of Chicago, suggested at the AMA 
Personnel Conference in Chicago. 

Dr. Gardner was one of four speakers who reported 


JAMES O. RICE 


on the findings of some recent research in the social 
and psychological sciences. “In general,” he said, “the 
more you can reduce the length of the chain of com- 
mand, the more you tend to have better spirit and a 
better organization. You have a place in which good 
people can grow rather than stagnate when you dis- 
card this traditional idea of the span of authority— 
that one man should supervise only so many others, and 
that only so many department heads should report to 
a division head. That mathematical approach has led 
to structures that can only breed frustration and me- 
diocrity. When you have a short chain of command, 
you have a lot of people standing on their own feet. 
They have to, because the boss hasn’t got time to come 
breathing down their necks.” 

Long chains of command, he said “may look pretty 
on an organization chart,” but they tend to turn men 
into cogs in a machine—a development which is be- 
ginning to affect even supervisory, executive and pro- 
fessional personnel. “Recently,” he added, “several 
hundred engineers from a large company in this area 
met and decided to form a union. Not only that, but 
to affiliate with other engineering groups across the 
country. More and more, engineering and research 
groups are being organized. In several surveys we have 
found the poorest morale, the greatest antagonism to 
management, among the engineering groups.” This, Dr. 
Gardner believes, may be in large measure due to the 
stratification of the management hierarchy, and the 
consequent over-specialization demanded of individuals. 


Cheaper models ¢ In many lines, such as vacuum 
cleaners, so-called junior models have been introduced 
at lower prices. Is it good marketing strategy to feature 
these cheaper lines as sales leaders, or should you mere- 
ly keep them in reserve against price-cutting compe- 
tition? 

When that question was asked at the Marketing Con- 
ference, members of the panel on marketing conditions 
appeared to favor the latter course. Don G. Mitchell, 
President, Sylvania Electric Products, told a story to 
illustrate how cheaper models may be used to step up 
sales of better-grade merchandise. 

Fluorescent lighting fixtures, he said, can be made 
expensively or they can be made inexpensively, but 
the cheaper models burn out the lamps more quickly. 
When Sylvania made only the better-grade models, 
the salesmen found that customers tended to discount 
statements about the importance of quality. “You're just 
making all this up because you don’t have a cheaper 
one to sell,” salesmen were told. 

To counteract this, the company produced a cheaper 
model to be held in reserve. Now the salesmen are able 
to say: “We have a cheaper model to sell you if you 
insist. It’s just as good as the other cheap models, prob- 
ably better. But we’d rather not sell it, because we don’t 
recommend it.” 

The result has been that very few of the inexpensive 
models have been sold, but sales of the high-quality 
type have gone up. 
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Production Men Meet 
April 12-13 in New York 


“Gearing Produc- 
tion to a Changing 
Market” will be the 
theme of the AMA 
Spring Production 
Conference, which is 
scheduled for April 
12-13 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 
City. George S. Dive- 
ly, Vice President and 
General Manager, 
Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, and AMA Vice 
President for the Pro- 
duction Division, is in 
charge of the pro- 
gram. 





GEORGE S. DIVELY 


One entire session will be devoted to “Practical Ap- 
plications of Break-Even Budget Principles.” Construc- 
tion of the break-even chart and ways in which it can 
be used in company planning will be described by Dr. 
R. Parker Eastwood, of Columbia University; the use 
of “The Flexible Budget” by Dr. William McFarland, 
Director of Research, National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants; and T. R. Elsman, Assistant Controller, Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co., will speak on the “The 
Multiple Use of Standards.” 

Economic prospects will be analyzed by Dr. A. D. H. 
Kaplan, The Brookings Institution, who will speak on 
“Groundwork for Optimum Employment.” “The Emerg- 
ing Pattern of Wage Demands” will be discussed by a 
panel composed of Joseph Moody, President, Southern 
Coal Producers Association; Joseph D. Keenan, Direc- 
tor, Labor’s League for Political Education; Clark C. 
Sorensen, Director of Personnel, Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany; and Everett R. Smith, Director of Research, Mac- 
Fadden Publications. Another panel will deal with 
“Problems Ahead in Handling the Workforce,” and will 
include: Alan C. Curtiss, Vice President, Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company; Ewan Clague, U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics; R. C. Bannister, Assistant to the 
Vice President, New York Central System; Edward T. 
Cheyfitz, Assistant to the President, Motion Picture 
Association of America; and William Gomberg, Direc- 
tor, Management Engineering Department, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Other addresses will be “Social Statesmanship for 
Management,” by Alfred J. Marrow, President, Harwood 
Manufacturing Corp.; “Equipment Policy as a Man- 
agement Problem,” by Frederick L. Schuster, Business 
Consultant and Former Director, Lehman Corp.; “How 
Management-Minded Are Foremen?” by Cloyd S. Stein- 
metz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation; “Quality Control—What It Is and What 
It Does,” by J. Manuele, Director of Quality Control, 


Activities of the AMA 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation; and “Company- 
Union Establishment of Job Evaluation and Incentives,” 
by Hoyt P. Steele, Vice President, Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company. 


Packaging Conference to Hear 
Reports on Technical Advances 

Latest advances in packaging technology will be re- 
ported on at the AMA Packaging Conference, to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., May 10-12, in conjunction 
with the Association’s 18th Annual National Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping Exposition, May 10-13. Both the 
Conference and the Exposition will be held in the At- 
lantic City Auditorium. 

J. D. MalcoJmson, Technical Advisor, Robert Gair 
Company, and AMA Vice President for the Packaging 
Division, is in charge of arrangements for the Confer- 
ence. Assisting him are members of the Packaging Divi- 
sion Council: Frank A. Biederman, Advertising and 
Promotion Manager, Creped Wadding Products, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation; John L. Bradshaw, Manager, 
Shipping Department, Pyrene Manufacturing Company; 
R. de S. Couch, Head, Packaging Research, Central 
Laboratories, General Foods Corporation; N. A. Fowler, 
Director of Sales and Research, General Box Company; 
Henry J. Howlett, President, Container Laboratories, 
Inc.; W. R. Hummel, Methods Supervisor, Western Elec- 
tric Company, Inc.; O. E. Johnson, Assistant General 
Production Manager, Kaiser-Fraser Corporation; Doug- 
las Kirk, Mechanical Research Department, The Quaker 
Oats Company; Richard W. Lahey, American Cyanamid 
Company; L. W. Ledbetter, General Purchasing Agent, 
Ralston Purina Company; Glenn Mather, Paper Con- 
verting Division, Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Stanley W. MacKenzie, Director of Purchases, U. S. 
Rubber Company; Dean Rueckert, Swift and Company; 
W. L. Romney, Technical Director of Packaging, The 
Procter & Gamble Company; Berkeley V. Schaub, 
National Starch Products, Inc.; Charles A. Southwick, 
Technical Editor, Modern Packaging; L. B. Steele, Man- 
ager, Promotion and Advertising, Cellophane Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Julian Toulouse, 
Chief Engineer, Quality and Specifications Department, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company; John A. Warren, Pack- 
age Consultant, American Home Products Corporation; 
and Charles E. Waring, Vice President, The Davison 


Chemical Corporation. 


Spring Insurance Conference 
Scheduled for May 26 and 27 


The AMA Spring Insurance Conference will be held 
May 26-27 at the Hotel Statler, New York City, under 
the direction of R. S. Bass, Treasurer, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, and AMA Vice President for the 
Insurance Division. 

Topics scheduled for discussion include: Plan D for 
retrospective rating, multiple location risks, the eco- 
nomic outlook and its effect on insurable values, in- 
surance aspects of social legislation, and ocean marine 
insurance. 


* 





